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A YANKEE IN KING GEORGE’S ARCHIVES 


(A brief synopsis of some British Public Records in American Librarivs as instruments 
of research for historical genealogists) 


By KENNETH M. 


THE DOMESDAY BOOKS 


If you seek to construct an English 
pedigree the practical limit of your re- 
search is the period of the Conquest. It 
is quite true that isolated charters of pre- 
Conquest England exist, and that a con- 
siderable number of copies of charters 
purporting to antedate the Conquest also 
exist. But these are not general instru- 
ments of research. j 

It is the fashion to assert as an histori- 
cal fact that the Conquest of England by 
William, Duke of Normandy, occurred in 
1066. The historical fact is that the Con- 
quest was begun in that year. But it— 
the conquest—was not complete for at 
least a decade, or more probably some 15 
years thereafter. 

The wasting of the land of England— 
the mere seizure of Saxon property and 
the breaking of the Saxon spirit so that 
great Thanes like Gamel of Stainton, 
Gospatric and Thurbrand never entered 
the presence of Norman conquerors like 
Ivo Taillebois except upon their knees— 
this took time! 

It also took time for the Percys, the 
Mowbrays and the De Lacys physically to 
destroy the chief seats of the lords who 
had held them under Edward and to oc- 
cupy the land, build great, if temporary, 
houses for themselves, and redistribute 
the acres of England to their clamorous 
and avid retainers. 


But this process had been generally 
completed by 1085, though technically it 
has not yet been achieved, for the Welsn 
have never actually been conquered and 
do not now admit such a condition to exist. 
Few Americans—although certain that 


1Mr. Ellis had prepared this article for private 
publication, but died before he had completed his 
arrangements. N. G. S. has the privilege of pub- 
lishing his study serially in the Quarterly through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Ellis. 


ELLIS (Decd.)* 


they control all their land, are able to 
understand that within the limit of con- 
tinental United States are several nations 
never conquered —never assimilated— 
never eliminated—and recognized today by 
treaties. The Seminoles, resident in Flor- 
ida, are an example. But—in a practical 
sense the Conquest is—in both cases— 
accomplished. 


As the relationship between the several 
states created by the American Revolution 
required the establishment of a govern- 
ment, so the situation created by the Con- 
quest required organized social and politi- 
cal expression. 


The assertion of rights granted by the 
new Government could only be made in a 
properly constituted court. Property 
rights began to be asserted by the barons, 
who based some of these rights on feudal 
service, some on gifts from the new para- 
mount lordship the Norman-English crown 
—some on the right established by their 
seizure, and all this made it necessary for 
the King to know just who owned what 
land and what rights. So, about 1080 
there was undertaken a census which took 
six years to complete, It was so efficient 
that it covered by legal examination every 
foot of English ground and the posses- 
sions of every man in England, and it 
was completed in written form by 1086. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle describes 
it: 

“Then at midwinter the King was at 
Gloucester with his witan and there held 
his court for five days and afterwards 
the Archbishop and clergy had a synod 
three days. There were Maurice chosen 
Bishop of London and William of Nor- 
folk and Robert of Cheshire. They were 
all the King’s clerks. After this the King 
had a great council and very deep speech 
with his witan about this land, how it was 
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peopled or by what men; then sent his 
men all over England its every shire and 
caused to be ascertained how many hun- 
dred hides were in the shire or what land 
the King himself had and cattle within 
the land or what dues he ought to have in 
a twelvemonth from the shire. Also he 
caused to be written how much land his 
Archbishops had, and his suffragan Bish- 
ops, and Abbots and his earls, and, though 
I may narrate somewhat prolixly, what 
or how much each man had who was a 
holder of land in England in land, or in 
cattle, and how much money it might be 
worth. So very narrowly he caused it 
to be traced out that there was not one 
single hide nor one yard of land nor even, 
it is shame to tell though it seemed to him 
no shame to do, an ox nor a cow nor a 
swine was left that was not set down in 
his writ. And all the writings were 
brought to him afterwards”. 


A finally assembled written copy, in 
several styles of expression and hand- 
writing, was presently deposited in the 
Chapter House at Westminster Abbey, 
and from this circumstance some have 
said, since it was deposited in a “domus 
dew’ it was called Domesday Book, while 
others have attributed its title to the fact 
that from it there was no appeal—hence 
“Domesday,” or “final judgment” Book. 
The facts, as usual, are otherwise. 


The Conqueror did not wish to extermi- 
nate the Saxons at one blow even had it 
been possible. He did, however, to make 
his conquest and the census more palata- 
ble and to minimize the resistance, utilize 
the legal machinery of the former regime. 
The laws of the Saxon kings, especially 
those of Athelstan, were called “dooms,” 
and these had been collected in a ‘‘doom 
boc,” or Domesday Book. The survey of 
1085-6 was therefore presented to the 
English as a revision of an already famili- 
ar and accepted authority—not as an 
innovation. 


Even before Domesday—about 1070-75 
—William had sent for a council of lead- 
ing men from each county, and received 
from them, under oath, a sort of working 
resumé of the ancient laws and customs 
of the country from which, with the aid 
of his Norman legalists, he concocted the 
“Laws of William’ and sent heralds 
throughout the land to announce “ces 


sount les leis et custumes qui li reis Will. 
grentat tut le peuple de Engelterre... 
iciles mesmes que li reis Edward sua cosin 
tint devant lui,’ as Ingulph recorded the 
event. 


M. Thierry, in his great “History of 
the Norman Conquest,” thinks there was 
nothing remarkable in William’s Domes- 
day Survey, and cites the fact that the 
Latin conquerors of Greece in the 13th 
century made an exactly similar survey 
but it may be well to remember that they 
had then had for two centuries, the 
Domesday Survey as an example. 

The word ‘‘dom boc” occurs in Chapter 
5 of the Laws of Athelstan as descriptive 
of these “dooms” and it also appears in 
the Ecclesiastical Laws of King Edgar (in 
Chapter 9). Moreover the title is not 
now and was not then restricted to the 
Westminster Domesday, though that is 
the one generally meant by historians and 
genealogists when they speak of Domes- 
day Book. 

The chief Domesday Books are Domes- 
day at Westminster; Domesday Exon 
(covering Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon and Cornwall) ; Inquisitio Eliensis 
(covering Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk and Huntingdon- 
shire); the Winton Domesday (Edward 
the Confessor’s lands in Winchester) and 
the Boldon Book which covers most of 
Durham. 

Domesday Book was bound when it was 
deposited in the Chapter House, but after 
it was transferred to the Public Record 
Office the two volumes were taken apart 
to make the photographs from which the 
zincographed publication of the original 
pages was made. A set of these is in the 
New York Public Library. The book was 
rebound in 1869 by the famous bookbinder, 
Riviere. 

The ostensible object of the Survey was 
to provide a basis for protecting each 
man’s private property under law, but 
actually it gave William military potential 
and formed the basis for determining the 
possible limits of taxation. 

There is a difference, as has been noted, 
in the style of the several sections. But 
in general the name of the shire is given 
at the head of the section; the King’s land 
is then catalogued; then the land of each 
Hundred first by the tenants-in-chief 
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(those holding directly of the King) ; then 
for the clergy and churches; and lastly, 
of the undertenants. The name of the 
property is given; its exact extent; to 
whom it belonged under Edward and 
what its value was then; and finally what 
its value was after the pillage of Con- 
queror’s men had been visited upon it. 


The terms used in describing the men 
and the land today need explanation. 
When, for example, the landowner was 
said to have been a camerarius, if we are 
to have a clear and comparative picture 
of his reward we need to know that he 
was chamberlain—if a camerarius regis, 
a chamberlain of the king; if a dapifer, 
like Eudo de Rie, who was related to the 
Conqueror, he was a steward, a superior 
domestic position above that of the bot- 
tler or butler, and below that of the 
thesaurarius or Treasurer. It was origi- 
nally the function of the thesaurarius or 
Treasurer. It was originally the function 
of the dapifer to carry the meats in to the 
banquet, but even as early as William’s 
time in Normandy these personal services 
had become “serjeanties,’ or privileges, 
which were largely honorary. 


So also, if his manor was described in 
caracutes, oxgangs, yardlands, plough- 


lands, bovates, hides, sellions and many. 


other to us strange measures, we need to 
know what these measures were in order 
to evaluate his reward and determine his 
status. Even the classic explanations in 
most cases require explanation, but there 
are many excellent treatises on all these 
various aspects of the Domesday Books in 
most of the large libraries. 

The Westminster Domesday Book isn’t 
easy reading! So some _ indefatigable 
spirits made a transcription which helps 
a little. The apparent cancellations in 
the first reproduction were, as a matter 
of fact, made to help, not to hinder, for 
they are red lines in the original book to 
enable researchers like us more quickly 
to find the names of all the manors. They 
do not occur in the ‘transcription’. Even 
this latter work has all the faults of the 
bad Latin, and in both cases that fearsome 
system of abbreviation, common to all the 
originals in the British Public Records, 
has been used throughout. This probably 


shortened the book by at least half, and 
lengthened most modern research by more 
than that! So, still later, more devoted 
students took the trouble to translate the 
book into more or less its English equiva- 
lents, from which you can get a pretty 
clear idea of the pattern of Domesday. 


The use of these Domesday books is 
much wider than it seems. You have 
often heard it said that “only three’ or 
“only one” family in England can trace 
itself to the Conquest. By this is meant 
that only a very few families can trace 
their continuous tenure of land or offices 
by direct, unbroken descent in the male 
line to the Conquest. There is hardly a 
family which can trace its descent as far 
as the fifteenth century in England which 
cannot with reasonable research, estab- 
lish a line to the Conquest, but of course 
without property connections. 


To Mr. W. W. Fox-Davies, whose Ar- 
morial Families you will find on the li- 
brary shelves, and even to some Ameri- 
cans, lineage without property is unthink- 
able! But the historical genealogist is 
not at all concerned with property, splen- 
dor or prestige—nor even with “gentil- 
ity.’ He is concerned with family his- 
tory—and the feudal connection between 
families often supplies the key to the 
geographical area in which the search for 
documentation must be made. You look 
for Walter de Eurus’ (Devereux’s) ances- 
tors in the District of the Eure. And 
while it is true there is hardly a mention 
of family connection in Domesday Book— 
there are some. 


Indeed, the next step forward from the 
Domesday books is to the records of the 
Curia Regis and its offspring, the English 
Courts of Law. Only a very minute 
handful of these records remains; and of 
these not all have been made available for 
general research by publication. Of these 
we are only interested here in such as can 
be found on the shelves of our principal 
libraries. But these to which we have 
reasonably easy access are mines of his- 
torical and genealogical ore, requiring 
only the patient excavation of tons of ir- 
relevant material to yield the genealo- 
gist’s gold—documentation. 
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THE CURIA REGIS ROLLS 


One of the first official acts of William 
I upon assuming the crown as England’s 
king was to set up a sort “kangaroo 
court,” with no clearly defined functions 
and no established officers. The composi- 
tion of the Court, though it became stable, 
was at first dictated by the categorical 
necessities of the actions before it. In 
the unhappy union between Norman and 
Saxon law there was at first no bond but 
the royal will. 


Since this Court met at first only in 
William’s own Great Hall, or Aula, it was 
at first known simply as the Aula Regis 
—the Hall of the King; and sometimes as 
Curia Regis—the King’s Court. Most of 
its actions were of a minor character— 
appeals for justice between subjects—and 
because such common pleas were the most 
numerous and the least important to the 
King, these were eventually heard sepa- 
rately from actions involving the Crown. 
The latter, mostly between the King and 
his barons, stayed in the Great Hall to 
be heard before ‘“‘the King’s Bench.” 


By 1085 it had become customary for 
the larger section of the Curia Regis to 
act as a general court, disposing of the 
cases before men who were becoming ac- 
customed to hearing the strange terms 
and precepts of Saxon law and consider- 
ing them in terms of Norman law, ren- 
dering their verdicts in a wierd admixture 
of both. They developed processes of 
their own, eventually got them enacted 
into statutes, and trained successors in 
the new jurisprudence. Thus the Courts 
of Common Pleas were in existence long 
before they were “established.” 


The records of the Curia Regis, like 
nearly all the British Public Records, 
were written on pages of parchment, 
which, when they were filled, were glued 
together in long strips and were then 
rolled on cores and deposited in various 
archives, Each of the pages was filled 
on both sides, and is called a membrane; 
and each Roll has an identifying number. 
In addition, in modern codifications, each 
Roll has the name of the reigning monarch 
and the year of the reign to which the 
Roll is (often erroneously) assigned. So 
that if you find a reference written, Cur. 
Reg. Hilary 6 John R21 mid, you know 


that it is a record of a case heard before 
the Curia Regis at the Hilary Term in 
the sixth year of the reign of King John, 
and that the original is to be found on 
the back of membrane No. 5 (the “d” is 
for ‘“dorso”’) on Roll No. 21. 

The style of the Curia Regis Rolls 
changes from that of the Domesday books. 
It becomes legalistic—seeming as tauto- 
logical as the other was _ tantalizingly 
brief. Many of the terms originating in 
this original court of Norman England— 
Oyer and Terminer, for example are still 
used in American courts. 

One curious feature is outstanding. 
There is a great residuum of Anglo-Saxon 
law in the new order of 1085-1215. Pay- 
ments of fines for offenses the exact na- 
ture of which is obscure or often irretriev- 
ably lost are made in these courts—for 
forestal or other misericordie. But theft 
was the Anglo-Saxon offense, and theft it 
remained in the Norman dynasty, and as 
such is clearly defined in American law 
today. But if you wanted to bring a 
neighbor—another Anglo-Saxon word by 
the way—to court today for heinfare it is 
doubtful whether even the Judge would 
know what you meant. 

Criminal matters swiftly took them- 
selves out of the Curia Regis, however. 
So did the breaches of feudal agreement 
such as refusal to perform military ser- 
vice in the company of heirs of a dead 
overlord, and these and other small, gen- 
eral offenses went to Common Pleas. 

Crime committed by a Peer, however, 
even today, can be tried in the Public 
Courts only by consent of the accused 
who may elect to be tried before his Peers 
in the House of Lords. 

The Curia Regis now becomes more 
often referred to as the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Almost immediately after the Conquest 
it became necessary to carry the court to 
the people since it was clear the host of 
claimants could not all come to the City 
or bring their witnesses; this in spite of 
the vast number of local courts already 
in operation. This called for the setting 
up of certain shire Towns as court centers 
and the establishment of certain times 
for the courts to sit, and these usually 
followed the ecclesiastical year. Thus 
some of the King’s Justices began to move 
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about becoming Justices in Eyre, itiner- 
ant justices, or, as we would say—Circuit 
Court Judges. 


In the beginning the Justices were ap- 
pointed almost wholly on the basis of their 
fixed loyalty to the Conqueror, and some 
pretty tough customers, like the Bassets, 
who had belonged to the servant class in 
Normandy, became leaders among them. 
It was Ralph Basset who, at an Assize (as 
the court sessions were called) at Hun- 
cote in Leicestershire during the absence 
of William in Normandy, “convicted capi- 
tally and executed no fewer than four 
score and four thieves and deprived six 
others of their eyes and their virility, 
drawing upon himself,” says Campbell in 
his ‘“‘Lives of the Justices,” the imputa- 
tion of cruelty and not escaping the sus- 
picion that he was influenced by a desire 
to enrich himself from the forfeitures 
which were incurred! 


In passing it may be noted that while 
he was Prince, Henry II actually pre- 
sided in the Curia Regis as Chief Justice 
for at least a year before he became King. 

In the first Curia Regis the Constable 
of the Realm, the Marshal, the Seneschal, 
the Treasurer, and the Chamberlain were 
the judges, over whom presided the Chief 
Justice. Maddox, the great authority in 
these matters, says in his study of the 
Exchequer, “he was wont to be styled 
Justicia regis, Justiciarius regis, and ab- 
solutely Justicia or Justiciarius and after- 
wards sometimes Justiciarius regis An- 
gliac probably to distinguish him from 
the King’s Justiciar in Ireland, Norman- 
dy, ete.” 


He was, in point of fact, next to the 
King in power and authority, and, in the 
absence of the King, which in those days 
was often, he usually governed like a vice- 
roy. The Chief Justice was Corner of all 
England, as he is today, and originally 
combined in his office such control of the 
Treasury that even today on the death 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench is for- 
mally its head until the successor takes 
over. 


The offshoots of the Curia Regis, now 
King’s Bench, include the Court of Com- 


mon Pleas; Court of Exchequer; and 
Court of Chancery, and each of these has, 
in turn, evolved separate but related 
Courts. 


Odo, William the Conqueror’s uterine 
brother, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
Kent, was also William’s first Chief Jus- 
tice. Several of the Norman’s boldest 
barons exercised, during his lifetime, the 
official functions of Chief Justice—some- 
times jointly—as did William de Warenne 
and Richard de Clare who invented, says 
Campbell, ‘a new punishment for distur- 
bers of the public peace. When they de- 
feated a band of insurgents at Fagadune 
they cut off the right foot of all they took 
alive, including the Earls of Norfolk and 
Hereford.” 


Before this court were tried many cases 
vital to genealogical research, for they 
clarify otherwise unsolveable problems. 
For example, it might be assumed that if 
Hugh de Laval disposed of legal rights in 
land that had belonged to Ilbert de Lacy, 
he was (a) himself a legal heir of Ilbert 
either as (1) a son-in-law or (2) a son 
who had assumed another surname (a cir- 
cumstance not a little colored from the 
fact that his baptismal name was that of 
Ilbert’s father!); (b) a blood relation 
who succeeded on the death of intervening 
heirs; or (c) that he had acquired the 
land by purchase or grant. Only by the 
records of the Curia Regis can we learn 
that Ilbert’s land was confiscated for the 
crime of treason and that it was awarded 
in trusteeship or wardship to Hugh de 
Laval, who as the legal guardian of Il- 
bert’s son Robert, made a gift to a re- 
ligious foundation of de Lacy land, which 
eift was legally contingent upon confir- 
mation by Robert when he came of age 
and claimed his father’s estate. 


The transaction of the escheat or for- 
feiture (which might have been absolute 
under some circumstances) was a matter 
for the King’s Bench; the matter of the 
belonged, of course, to Ex- 
chequer; the matter of wardship was one 
of Chancery—and the records of all these 
courts have to be consulted to get the 
whole picture of the transaction. 


revernive 
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THE GAME OF CHEQUERS 


If you have ever found a parking ticket 
on your windshield—if you have ever re- 
ceived a cold, formal demand from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—if you have 
ever received a notice from your County 
Board of a new assessment of taxes—then 
you will have a great feeling of kinship 
for all the thousands of persons named— 
for one reason or another—in the British 
Courts of Exchequer. 


As you might suppose, these are the 
most voluminous of all the Public Records 
—and the most fruitful for the genealogi- 
cal historian. That elusive ancestor may 
be referred to in the family records as 
“Sir Henry’—but was he? The College of 
Heralds says they have no record of him 
(there goes that coat of arms!). But 
wait! If there is a record that he ever was 
assessed a tax called scutage then he must 
have been a knight, for that was a tax ‘on 
his shield,’ payable only by knights. Just 
find that record and you have proof that 
he was so recognized (a little indirectly, 
perhaps!) by the Crown. 


You will find that record only in the 
actions of the Treasury—the Exchequer. 
So, if he was a knight who paid a tax on 
his shields he did have a coat of arms even 
if that young historical and genealogical 
upstart The College of Heralds has lost— 
if it ever had—a record of Sir Henry. 


I do not know whether the game of 
checkers, or as our British cousins would 
say, “chequers,” was developed from the 
Exchequer, or whether it was the other 
way around, but, believe it or not, the 
British Treasury was originally conducted 
by playing a game of checkers with the 
taxpayers’ money! Without indulging in 
the obvious, you will find this great game 
fully described in volume 3 of the publica- 
tions of the Pipe Roll Society in the New 
York Public Library, the Library of Con- 
gress and other large libraries in the 
the United States. 

Among the dozens of different kinds of 
Exchequer records with which we, as gen- 
ealogists, are concerned, our main interest 
is usually in the Book of Fees. We call 
it the “Black Book of the Exchequer’’—but 
not those experts to whom all of us who 
pursue pedigrees for our own personal 
reasons are anathema! They have seven 
or eight ‘Black Books of Exchequer’ and 


will look loftily at you and ask ‘To which 
of the Black Books do you refer?’. Just 
look him straight in the eye and say “I 
mean, of course, the Testa de Nevill.” 


There is a long and interesting history 
of this book and why it is called Testa de 
Nevill but, instead of finding it in The 
Black Book of the Exchequer, you’ll find 
it in the introduction to the Red Book of 
the Exchequer! 


Well, the Red Book is a later copy of the 
Black Book, which, by the way, includes 
three separate books—the one containing 
the Dialogus, at Chapter House; the one 
containing the Constitutio, in the King’s 
Remembrancer Office—and the one we 
mean—the Liber Niger Feodora or—The 
Book of Fees. 

Of immense value to the historian, these 
books—the Red and Black Books of the 
Exchequer—are also basic genealogical 
source books. They contain some royal 
genealogies and lists of the Norman 
knights and their vassals as early as the 
middle of the 12th century. They contain 
entire, or nearly entire, scutages for some 
shires—by which alone the knighthood of 
some persons can be established. 

From even a glance at a page it is easy 
to understand the necessity for expert 
opinion on what the entries actually are; 
an instance is the discovery that the clerk 
who copied some parts of the Red Book 
made his F' so that it resembles sometimes 
an R and sometimes a K, for example, as 
when he wrote R de Lisuris for F (Fulco) 
de Lisuris (p. 333) on the strength of 
which misreading no less a genealogist 
than the great Dugdale invented a Richard 
de Lisours as an ancestor! 


There is the same difficulty with dates, 
and unless you have examined the history 
of a doubtful entry your pedigree may 
produce some startling results! Also it 
must be stated that an apparent discrep- 
ancy in the text may not be a discrepancy 
in fact. Remember that the book—Red or 
Black—is a handwritten copy of much 
earlier originals most of which are lost. 


That part of the Book of Fees most use- 
ful to genealogists is of course that which 
catalogues the Knights Fees and scutages. 
From these pages, with of course some old 
shire maps, we can largely reconstruct the 
great fiefs, those of the immediate heirs 
of the Domesday tenants—the de Lacys, 
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de Vescis, Percys, Mowbrays, and their 
neighbors. 


We know from page 40 of Volume I 
(Hubert Hall ed. 1896) that William de 
Vesci’s payments of scutage on his lands 
amounted to xxvj 1.xiijs on his old prop- 
erty and on his new fiefs (de novo fef- 
famento) xxvijs vijd. We can also see 
how this compares with payments made 
by his neighbors in the several shires in 
which he held land; and on page 46 we find 
that he later paid, on his Northumberland 
manors., IxM. On page 54, a few years 
later, we find (in 1172) William de Vesci 
paid Northumberland and scutage amount- 
ing to xxilijL vjs viijd and again ‘de novo’ 
xL js xd. There are genealogists who can 
tell you just how much this was, then 
and now! From the Red Book we know 
that his lands were, by 1186, in the King’s 
hands and (page 68) that his son, Eustace, 
was his heir and Hugh de Morewich was 
his guardian; and the Red Book also tells 
us that Hugh was one of the dead Wil- 
lhiam’s knights. 


Far more extensive than these lists are 
the many and varied Pipe Rolls—short 
for The Great Roll of the Pipe of the Ex- 
chequer. These have been filed together 
(after a fashion) as closely in groups cov- 
ering the reigns of each king as antiquar- 
ians have been able to classify them. 
Sometimes, however, a Pipe has been as- 
signed to King John’s day which really 
belongs to that of Richard I, or even to 
King Stephen’s time, but in the main, es- 
pecially as to time, they are sufficiently 
approximate. 


One glance at a page from a pipe roll 
and you will see why it was necessary to 
form a special Society to study and inter- 
pret this ancient record. 


In the first place the handwriting is 
even less legible than that of the Curia 
Regis Rolls or the Domesday Books! In 
the second place the ‘courthand’ is even 
more involved and the Latin, if possible, 
much worse! In the third place, without 
a very thorough knowledge of the reigns 
no dates can even be hazarded. 

Even a printed version of a page from 
the Pipe Rolls, so far as we are concerned, 
doesn’t seem to help much. But it does. 
For all of those weird looking marks are 
a standardized ‘courthand’ and you will 
find a ‘key’ which is not altogether com- 


plete, but which will enable you to take 
the next step in deciphering these ancient 
rolls. You simply take a sheet of paper 
and copy the “printed” roll until you come 
to one of these “abbreviations.” Now you 
look for the abbreviation on the “key” and 
add the missing letters, words or phrases 
—and you will find that you have produced 
a latin version at least as good as that of 
the early clerks! In the example shown 
the ddditions produced by the “key” are 
printed in italics. Now with very little— 
and not necessarily very good Latin, you 
can translate your page, line for line, pro- 
ducing a truly workable version for your 
research! 

It will not take you very long to become 
familiar with many idiosyncracies of spell- 
ing (perhaps mis-spelling would be a bet- 
ter term!) and construction, and before 
you know it, you’ll feel quite at home with 
the persons and places named in the old 
records! 

A translation into both Latin and Eng- 
lish of a page from the Pipe Rolls (abbre- 
viations figured out by “key,” in italics in 
the Latin text) follows. 


LUNDONIA. 


Reinerus filiws Berengarii et socii ejus 
reddunt compotum de Cc li. et LXXIII s. et 
v d. blancorum de veteri firma Lun- 
donioe. 

In soltis per breve Regis Judoeis 
Lundonioe c et XXVI li. et XIII S. et IIII 
d. Et in liberationibus Militibus de 
Herefort in Wallia xviii li. et XIx s. et 
wid. Et Willelmo Cade xiII li et IX s. 

Et debet Xuill li. et XVII s. et III d. 
blancorum. 

Et idem reddit compotum de nova 
firma. 

Et in elemosinis noviter constitutis 
Militibus de Templo II marcoe. 

Et in liberationibus constitutis Mil- 
itibus de Templo II marcoe. 

Et in liberationibus constitutis XIII li. 
et XIII s. et Ix d. Et in oleo ad lampa- 
dem Reginae Xxx s. et v d. 

Et in liberatione Henrici Arborarii 
vil li. et XII s. et 1d. Et in liberatione 
Willelmi filii Othonis xvilI li. et Vs. Et 
Willelmo filio Ailwardi et Willelmo filio 
Wicii XI li. et VIII s. et I11 obolum. Et 
pro carbone aurifabri Regis LX s.. et X 
d. Et Ailnotho ingeniatori x li. et XII 
s. et XI d. Et infirmis Lundonioe LX s. 
Et pro roba ad opus Regine quater xx 
li et vi s. et vi d. Et in conductu 
debet 
ejusdem robae Xx s. Et in galea Regis 


et zona XVI li. et VI s. et vilI d. Et pro 
debet 
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Judiciis x11 s. et Id. Et. in conductu 

probatorum Regis ad Saresberiam LIII s. 

et uid. Etin conductu Radulphi Shir- 

loc vi s. et vil d. Et pro apparatu 

ejusdem Radulphi et socii ejus ad 
debet 

duellum xvI s. et 1111 d. Et in liberatione 

debet 

Girardi Monetarii 1x s. et vul d. Et in 
debet 

liberatione presbiteri XII s. et ix d. Et 

debet 

in custamento papilionis Regis xvi li. et 

XVIII s. et VII d. Et pro VII unciis auri 

et dimidio et pondus vii d. vil li et III s. 


et XId. Et pro vivo argento IIII s. et XI 
debet 


d. Et pro vivo argento I111s. Et Roberto 
de Bosco LXVI s. et VIII d. 


LONDON. 


Reiner the son of Berengarius and his 
associates render an account of — £200. 
73s. 5d., blank, for the old ferm of Lon- 
don. 

In payments by the King’s writ to the 
Jews of London—£126.13s. 4d. And 
paid to the Knights of Hereford in 
Wales—£18. 19s. 4d. And to William 
Cade—£13. 9s. 

And he owes—£48. 17s. 4d., blank. 

And the same renders an account of 
the new ferm. 

And for the newly settled Alms of the 
Knights Templars—2 marks. 

And in fixed payments—£13. 13s. 9d. 
And in oil for the Queen’s lamp—320s. 5d. 

And in payment of Henry Arborarius 
—£7. 12s. 1d. And in payment of Wil- 
liam the son of Otho—£18. 5s. And to 
William the son of Ailward and to Wil- 
liam the son of Wicius—£11. 8s. 314d. 
And for coal for the King’s goldsmith— 
60s.10d. And to Ailnoth the Engineer 
£10. 12s. 1ld. And to the sick of Lon- 
don—60s. And for a robe for the 
Queen’s use—£80. 6s. 8d. And for con- 

owing 
duct of the same robe—20s. And for 
the King’s galley and girdle— £16. 6s. 
owing 
8d. And for judgments—13s. 4d. And 
for conduct of the King’s approvers to 
Salisbury—53s. 4d. And for conduct of 
Ralph Shirloc—6s. 8d. And for the 
furniture of the same Ralph and his as- 


E owing 
sociates for a duel—16s. 4d. And in 
owing 
payment of Girard the Moneyer—9s. 8d. 
owing 
And in payment of a priest—12s. 9d. 
And for the cost of the King’s pavilion 


owing 
—£16. 18s. Sd. And for 7% ounces of 
gold and 7 penny-weights—£7. 3s. 11d. 


owing 
And for quicksilver 4s. And to Robert 


de Bosco—66s. 8d. 


The Pipe Rolls are far more extensive 
in significance than mere tax records as 
we think of them, for they contain also the 
amounts owed to the crown as the result 
of fines imposed by the civil and criminal 
courts. You will find, endlessly repeated, 
that such and such a sum was “paid in the 
hanaper” (placed in the treasury) for a 
“misericordie’ (to obtain the King’s 
mercy) for breaking a forest law—for 
some offense against feudal law—and that 
“in thes. lib” and “et quietus est’”—‘and 
the matter is ended’. From this ‘ending’ 
—or ‘finishing’ of the matter many of 
these payments were called “fines,” as they 
are today in American courts. These be- 
came so numerous that they set aside 
special services, like our own traffic courts, 
to take care of them, creating a whole 
series of Pipes called Fine Rolls. Since 
these membranes were usually about an 
English square foot in size, these Fine 
Rolls, in many shires, are called “‘Feet of 
Fines” instead of Fine Rolls, and these 
later usually concern settlement of land 
disputes. 

To get a more detailed picture of just 
what each of the published records con- 
tains, you should read the introductory 
matter which has been so thoughtfully, 
carefully, and interestingly prepared at 
the beginning of each of these volumes. 
There is much humor, more history, and 
still more enlightening explanation there 
than it is possible to put into an article 
and you will be well repaid and greatly 
assisted in your own research by taking 
advantage of the expert guidance of these 
indefatigable editors. 


There is a brief key to those puzzling 
“curlicues” of the Pipe Roll, that will en- 
able you to make notes at least in complete 
form of the “Pipe Roll Latin.” 


THE CHANCERY 


No courts in the world are as well 
known to so many as the British Courts of 
Chancery. By the very nature of their 
cases, and the extreme care which so long 
prevailed against making mistakes, this 
caution became a grievous fault instead of 
a noble characteristic. The long-drawn, 
hair-splitting process was the basis for 
one of Charles Dickens’ bitterest satires— 
Bleak House—in which the case of Jarn- 
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dyce VS Jarndyce held Chancery up to 
ridicule for dragging its cases on, and on, 
and on! 


The story of the original case—that of 
William Jennens—upon which Jarndyce 
was modeled, is told in Mr. George F. T. 
Sherwood’s admirable little pocket book on 
Chancery Proceedings, published in 1908 
at Walton-on Thames. 


Mr. Sherwood quotes Thomas Carlyle’s 
speech at Edinburgh in 1866 on Oliver 
Cromwell, citing the Protector’s attempted 
reform of Chancery, in which the dour 
Thomas quoted Cromwell—indirectly, no 
doubt: 


“Oliver felt that there was no doubt of 
the propriety of abolishing Chancery or 
reforming it in some kind of way. He as- 
sembled sixty of the wisest lawyers in 
England and said to them: ‘Go and ex- 
amine this thing, and in the name of God, 
inform me what is necessary to be done 
with regard to it! You will see how we 
may clean out the foul things in it!’” 

They found only sixty things wrong 
with it, and it was thereupon somewhat 
remodeled. 


Even longer than the ‘Jamdyce’ case, 
however, was the case in which one of the 
Lisles was knocked on the head by Lord 
Berkeley in a quarrel about land and that 
set all records inlaw. The case lasted for 
seven generations—1415 to 1604—189 
years! It was settled by a compromise 
between the then Lord Berkeley (the last 
died in 1941) and Sir Robert (brother of 
Sir Philip) Sidney. 

If you really want to test your research, 
consult what Mr. Sherwood calls the “un- 
consultable” Manuscripts of the British 
Museum entitled Laws of England consist- 
ing in part of the following wnindexed 
Chancery records: 


Lombard’s Discourse 
Hardwicke Papers 


Add’l MSS. 36,081 
Add’l MSS. 36,104 
105-6-7 and 118. 


Wanley’s Collection MHarl. MSS. 6,853 
Sewell’s Collection (45 Vols) 
Harg. 436-480 

Lansdown MSS 174, 613, 621 
Harleian MSS 1673; 6,808 
Harg. MSS 160, 170-71, 227, 249 

269, 281 
Stowe MSS LID EOL 
Egerton MSS 2,254 


ADDITIONAL MSS 11,596 ,25,246 
You will find all these cited, from time 


to time, in all the principal English gene- 
alogical writings. 


Mr. Sherwood cites a pedigree of five 
generations comprising some 60 persons of 
the same name and family constructed 
from the evidence in a single Chancery 
suit in 1680—the case of Fry VS. Avis. 


You may have exhausted your eyes or 
your patience by a thoroughgoing look at 
the Pipe Rolls, but you will by no means 
nave exhausted this area of research. 
Nearly all of the principal shires of Eng- 
land have—and some have published their 
own Fine Rolls—such as the Feet of Fines 
for Yorkshire, the Dorset Fines, etc., and 
when you have done with these compre- 
hensive records there is always a stray 
treatise, or monograph, or paper, tucked 
away in the journals of the local Archae- 
ological Societies, often a private one like 
the Surtees or Thoresby Society, both of 
Yorkshire. 


In Chancery there are many records 
which, because of their essential nature, 
have gradually come to be grouped to- 
gether. Chief of these in historical im- 
portance is the Charter Roll series. Next 
is the roll of Letters Patent, called Patent 
Rolls, and lastly the Close Rolls. Of these 
the Charter Rolls deal with very impor- 
tant matters. A “charter” originally 
meant “a writing,’ and since only a com- 
paratively few matters were considered 
important enough to have a “writing” 
made about them, the sense of importance 
clung to the very word “charter.” There 
are many thousands of these writings in 
existence from the post-Conquest period— 
of which many thousands have been un- 
earthed, copied, translated and published. 
Some—about as many as have been pub- 
licly printed—are to be found in the jour- 
nals and proceedings of private societies. 
But if you are moved to examine the Char- 
ter Rolls, you will most likely be referred 
to the six fat volumes issued under that 
title by the British Public Record Office. 
These, which are only a minute fragment 
of the existing Charters, cover the period 
from 1226 to 1341. 


The Patent Rolls, sometimes called the 
Letters Patent, cover the less important 
and more general public business. There 
are only 49 of these! The term “general” 
is a perfect description of the Letters 
Patent. They range from important ap- 
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pointments of prominent persons to posi- 
tions of great responsibility for life to 
little payments for two day errands by 
page boys. They cover everything from 
orders to arm the country to commissions 
to examine the conditions on little dams on 
side creeks that feed the River Thames. 


Lastly, there are the Close Rolls, which 
are only a variation of the Patent Rolls. 
As now carried in most libraries, they are 
printed in 23 volumes the contents of 
which are explicitly stated in the card 
indexes. They pretty well cover the period 
from 1272 to 1377. 


Naturally there are other and very im- 
portant collections which contain similar 
material for even earlier dates, the volume 
entitled Ancient Charters, for example, 
culled out from the original files where 
there are still thousands untranslated, un- 
touched since they were packed away so 
many centuries ago, and only examined 
by such experts as Dr. J. H. Round, who 
edited this particular volume. 


It was Dr. Round also who gave us in 
understandable form the Calendar of Doc- 
uments Preserved in France, which con- 
sists of charters relating to England im- 
mediately before and after the Conquest. 
A perusal of these will of course whet the 
appetite for such chefs d’oeuvre as the 
Calendar of French Rolls; the Calendar of 
Norman Rolls, and the like, all of which 
are printed in the British Public Record 
series. We cannot here undertake any- 
thing so formidable as a bibliography, but 
Mr. Gross years ago produced a most help- 
ful one available in most libraries. Con- 
sult it! 


In a feudal society the various rights in 
a single property were numerous and 
diverse. Thus the manorial rights some- 
times included parts of the revenues from 
its churches which were called ‘advowsonsg’, 


which were transferrable by sale or inheri- 
tance. Again, a tenant holding in one 
place might, for service or rent, have in- 
terest in another manor or have secured it 
by dowry, also an inheritable right. Some 
of a wife’s inheritance from her ancestors 
and revenues from her own rights not spe- 
cifically stated to revert to her might be- 
come the right of her deceased husband’s 
heirs, even if these were remote kindred 
of another surname. Moreover, the feudal 
practice of purposely so distributing a 
vassal’s land so that he could not very well 
fortify it or sub-infeudate it to possible 
insurgents made it sometimes necessary 
to cover half of England to keep a record 
of what had happened, by debt, forfeiture, 
marriage or inheritance to such estates. 


On the death of major land-holders all 
their lands and estates usually escheated 
to the crown, who kept the revenues until 
the courts decided upon the rights of all 
the heirs involved. If these were minors 
the estate went, to insure good manage- 
ment, to a guardian appointed by the 
crown; the feudal right to the marriage 
of the heirs went to the guardian—some- 
times the king—and all this created a wide 
and general confusion, which, indeed, was 
one of its purposes. 


Immediately upon the death of a tenant- 
in-chief either the crown or the heirs de- 
manded an official inquiry into the present 
state of his property, and such an inquiry 
was called an Inquisition Post Mortem. 
This often took a long time, for there 
would have to be separate inquiries in all 
the shires in which the decedent held prop- 
erty—the richer the decedent the longer, 
and more profitable the Inquisition! 


Let us examine the following page, 
which is reproduced from a volume of the 
printed Inquisitions, and see how many 
kinds of information it gives us. 


“HENRY III. 199 


631. JOHN DE MUCEGROS. 
Writ, 18 June, 50 Hen. III. 


His two sisters, Alice and Agatha, are his heirs, and of full age. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
Esthaddon. 


Extent, Tuesday before St. John the Baptist, 50 Hen. III. 
A capital messuage, 6 virgates land in demesne, 13 virgates 


in villenage, 15s. 6d. cottars’ rent, works worth 5s., 10s. 1%4d. rents of free 
tenants, % ib. pepper and 1/3 of %/b. pepper, and 4 mills, held of the honour of 


Leicester. 


And he held 3 knights’ fees of the earl of Leicester in Est Had- 


don, in Saham, co. Nottingham, and in Sipfeud, co. Sussex, of the small fee 


of Mortain. 
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[CAMBRIDGE.] Ing. (undated and defective.) 


Hingstone. 


30a. arable, 14s. 4d., 176. pepper, and 1/6 cummin rent, and 


1/3 and 1/6 of a mill, 2a. meadow, &c., held of the king in chief by service of 


1/6 knight’s fee. 


[CAMBRIDGE.] Extent, The day of St. (John the Baptist?), 50 Hen. III. (fragment.) 


Arington. 


held of the earl of Wyncestre in chief, 


by doing 1/3 knight’s fee, and (the said earl?) held that land of the earl of 
Gloucester in chief by the same (service). 


632. HuGH DE POLESTED. 
Writ, 14 Dec. 50 Hen. III. 


C. Hen. III. File 33. (5.) 


His daughters, Hawis, aged 22, Petronilla, aged 18, and Rose (Roysia, Roys), 
age variously stated as 14, and 15 and more, are his heirs. 
SUFFOLK. Extent, Saturday after Ash Wednesday, 50 Hen. III. 
Polstede manor and advowson (extent given), held of the honour of Releye, 


doing service of 4 knights’ fees. 
[NorFoLk.] Inq. (undated.) 


Burnham manor (extent given) tenure unspecified; and 40a. land with 
certain services held of the fee of Sir William de Grandcurt, by service of 


¥%, knight’s fee. 
of St. Margaret and All Saints. 


And there are moieties there of the advowsons of the churches 
(See No. 880.) 


C. Hen. III. File 33. (6.) 


633. ADAM DE PERITON alias DE PERUGTON, DE PERINTON. 


Writ, 24 Feb. 50 Hen. III. 


Robert, son of Sir William de Kaynes alias de Kaenas, de Yenis and the said 


Adam’s first daughter, age variously stated as 16 and 18; Isabel, late the wife of 
Sir Robert de Welles, another daughter, of full age; and Katherine, wife of John 
Paynel alias Paenell, a third daughter, of full age; are his heirs. 


Ing. Saturday after St. Gregory 
he manor 
a hauberk . Oe Ge 
Cle Jack uel LOW 
Dorset. Extent (undated). 


Ramesham manor (extent given) 


10s. yearly.” 


First: we know in each case approzi- 
mately the date of death; for the Inquisi- 
tions always followed as closely upon that 
event as probate actions do today. 


Second: we know the names of the prin- 
cipal heirs. 


Third: we now know where to look for 
other genealogical information. For John 
de Mucegros’ ancestors and relatives we 
look in Northamptonshire and Cambridge- 
shire; for Hugh de Polsted’s kindred we 
look in the records of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and, despite the fact that the original 
pages of the Inquisition into Adam de 
Periton’s estate were so badly torn as to 
defy conjecture, we know that he had land 
in Dorset, at Ramesham manor, which was 
in some way connected with his daughter’s 
marriage. 

In the case of Hugh de Polsted’s affairs 
the record itself refers us to another In- 
quisition—No. 888, and the editors are 
often as helpful in other cases. 

Fourth: We see the likelihood of having 
to look for Hugh de Polsted under another 


arable land 


. (fragment.) 
(one esquire?) armed with 


wood 


held of Hugh de Kegghes, by rendering 


name, it being clear that he was known 

at his death by the name of his Suffolk 
manor, and either he or his ancestors 
took that name or perhaps gave their sur- 
name to the manor, which is much less 
likely. Where will we find this? Back to 
our Book of Fees, to search the history of 
the manor of Polstede and the Honor of 
Releye and those “four knights fees.” 


You will note that following the name 
of the manor there is printed the word 
Extent and sometimes in parenthesis the 
words (extent given), which means that in 
the original roll or on the original paper, 
which can be found in the Inquisition for 
the Reign of Henry III, File 33, No. 5, or 
other stated place in the British Public 
Records will be found the same sort of de- 
tailed description of the property as we 
saw in the Domesday Books. 


By searching the Inquisitions many a 
marriage not otherwise discoverable be- 
comes known; many an otherwise uni- 
dentifiable descendant shows up as an 
heir; and what became of the family for- 
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tune and what new families rose to promi- 
nence on the ashes of the old may be as- 


certained. 

In these Inquisitions there are frequent 
references to the outcome of suits in the 
courts, the original record of which is 
either lost or never published. The fact 
that such statements were accepted in the 
legal Inquisitions however, gives them as 
much authority as that with which the 
original suit would endow them. 


Also, the emergence of surnames in the 
very early Inquisitions is often clarified by 
these records; and the fact, for instance, 
that Walter “de Pateshull” was Walter 
“Fitz Elys’ may be nowhere else discov- 
erable. Even the exact ages of some per- 
sons at stated dates are sometimes given, 
as for example in the Inquisition into the 
estate of Thomas “de Westwyndon,” Ist, 
of August 22 of Ed. II (1294) at Chippen- 
ham, in which it is stated that “John Elys, 
his brother, aet. 40, is his next heir.” 
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As to the names of the manors there is 
the same trouble as in all the other records 
—the clerks wrote them badly, and the 
‘translation’ naturally follows along; as 
when the Oxfordshire manor of Ocle, for 
example, is nearly always written and 
printed Acle—and only by the many foot- 
notes and directions in the indices becomes 
identifiable as Ocle. 


Thus many an experienced researcher, 
looking for “Ocle” and not finding it, has 
missed many references actually relating 
to it because, in the particular volume at 
hand, it is written, listed and indexed as 
“Acles 
the related facts is often necessary to es- 
tablish which of “Acles’”’—and 
even ‘Ocles’ is truly meant by the record. 
It might be well to remember that this 
method applies with equal force to all the 


Very careful examination of all 


several 


records we are examining. 


THE VISITATIONS 


The College of Heralds, whatever au- 
thority, or lack of it, may reside in that 
venerable institution, has done its work 
nobly. For those to whom its history 
holds a peculiar fascination there is Mark 
Noble’s History of The College of Heralds. 
It is, however, with the residuum of its 
labors that we are here concerned, and 
had it not been for the great zeal of the 
collectors of the Harleian Manuscripts, 
and the subsequent organization of the 
Harleian Society to study and publish the 
many Visitations of Garter King at Arms 
and his deputies the reputation of the Col- 
lege would not be as great abroad as it is 
today. 


It is not, in the strictest meaning of the 
word, a court, even of genealogical appeal. 
Its Visitations are not, except in a very 
few instances, supported by any evidences. 
They are pedigrees compiled largely upon 
family hearsay or claim; and the authori- 
tative possession of armorial rights, unless 
supported by evidences deriving from Ex- 
chequer, Chancery, or some other court, 
cannot properly rest upon their publica- 
tion in the Visitations, again excepting 
cases in which the grants of arms are 
made de novo by the College. 


In other words, the pedigrees as re- 


corded in the Visitations were in nearly 
all cases accepted by the heralds as they 
were presented, and certified without too 
great burden of genealogical proof. It 
must not be forgotten that one of the 
duties of the College was to provide pedi- 
grees for new-made earls and other peers 
—a duty perhaps not always—but some- 
times—requiring a greater talent for im- 
agination than research. 


Once on file in the Visitations, however, 
the pedigree became the accepted record, 
and it is not to be doubted that all subse- 
quent claims to connection with it were 
far more carefully examined. But even 
the heralds themselves could not refrain 
from noting in the margin of some pedi- 
grees—and even of some of their own 
erants—their doubts of the validity of the 
claimant’s pretensions. 

There is, however, no greater contribu- 
tion to genealogical research material 
than this amazing collection of pedigrees, 
tor even the most fantastic of them pro- 
vides basic genealogies which, by the very 
process of proving or disproving them, 
become historically enlightening, and gen- 
ealogically correct. 

The the weakness of the 
heraldic Visitutions were obviously mani- 


reasons for 
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fold and are not relevant to our purpose 
here, which could never be fulfilled with- 
out paying honest tribute to the industry 
of the heralds and that great preserver 
of their work, the Harleian Society. 

A Visitation was nothing more than a 
census of persons ‘fof quality.”” When the 
heralds or their recorders visited the 
county seats, all persons who claimed a 
right to the use of coat armor were invited 
to appear before them and present a pedi- 
gree proving their right to the coat of 
arms to which they pretended, and so have 
them registered—sometimes without pedi- 
gree—by new grants. 

It is quite true that many representa- 
tives of the oldest, most distinguished and 
legitimate coats of arms never came near 
the heraldic visitors—nor did the heralds 
make any inquiry of them. Both parties 
felt such steps unnecessary. For this 


Among the Visitations you will find: 
BUCKINGHAM, Vis. of the County of, 1634 
With ped. from Vis. of 1566 by Harvey 
BERKSHIRE, the Four Visitations of, 
1532, 1566, 1623, 1665 
CHESHIRE, Vis. of, 1533, 1580, 1590 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, Vis. of 1575, 1619 
Henry St. George (Phillips MS 63) 
CORNWALL Vis. of, 1530, 1573, 1620 
Additions by Lt-Col J. L. Vivian 
CORNWALL, Vis. of, 1620 
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reason many of the greatest pedigrees in 
English history are not to be found in the 
Visitations, and many pedigrees not hav- 
ing even the distinction of truth are con- 
tained in them. The value lies between 
these extremes, and since most of the 
pedigrees in the Visitations are in the 
main accurate, they are immensely valu- 
able instruments of research. 


The list used here is that of the New 
York Public Library, which is approxi- 
mately that of the Library of Congress; 
but each of these has certain published 
material not in possession of the other. 
In point of volume, the sixty odd thousand 
volumes relating to genealogy in the New 
York Public Library may be exceeded by 
the Congressional Library, but you could 
still find either collection adequate to your 
needs! 


Harl. Soc. Pub. Vol. LVIII 


Harl. 
Harl. 


. Publ. Vols LVI, LVII 
Publ. Vol XVIII 


Soe 
Soc. 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol 41 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol IX 


CUMBERLAND and WESTMORELAND, Vis. of 


1615, 1666 Rich. St. George (Harl. MSS. 
DEVON, Vis. of, 1531, 1564, 1620 

Additions by Lt-Col J. L. Vivian 
DEVON, Vis. of, 1620 Ed F. T. Colby 
DURHAM, Vis. of, 1623 Henry St George 
DURHAM MONUMENTS Sir W Dugdale 


ESSEX, Vis. of, Sir Edw. Bysshe 
ESSEX, Vis. of, 1552, 1559, 1612, 1634 
DURHAM, County Palatine, Vis. of 

1575, 1615, 1666 Ed. J. Foster 
BEDFORDSHIRE, Vis. of, 1566, 1582, 1634 

(Lansdowne MS 877) 
GIOQUCHSTER, Vis. of 1569, 1582/3, 1613 
HERTFORDSHIRE, Vis. of, 1572 

(Harl. MSS. 6147, 1546) 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, Vis. of N. Charles 
KENT, Vis. of, 1530-31 (2 vols) 

Ed. W. Bruce Bannerman 


Harl 


Sh 
SS 


1443) . Soc. Publ. Vol VII 


era : 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol VI 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol XX 


Soe. Antiquaries Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Vol V 1925 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vols XIII, XIV 


Harl. Soe. Publ. Vol XIX 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol XXI 


Hartiesoc. Publ. Yoru x XI 
Camden Soc. Publ. Vol XLIII 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vols LXXIV, 
1. O.@\4 
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KENT, Vis. of, MDCLXIII W. Bysshe 
KENT, Vis. of, 1619-21 J Philpot 
(Harl. MS 1106) 
LEICESTER, Vis. of County of 1619 
W Camden 
LANCASHIRE (and Cheshire) Vis. of 1533 
LANCASTER, Vis. of County Palatine of 
1613 Richard St. George 


LANCASTER, Vis. of County Palatine of 
1664-5 Sir W Dugdale 


LANCASTER, Vis. of County Palatine of 
1567 W Flower 
LONDON, Vis of 16338, 1634, 1635 
Henry St. George 
LONDON, Vis. of, 1568 R. Cooke 
NORFOLK, Vis. of, 1664 Sir E Bysshe 


NORFOLK, Vis. of 
Annotated by W. Hughes Clarke, ete. 


NORFOLK, Vis. of, 1563, 1613 Harvey 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Vis. of, 1615 
Sir Richard St. George 


NORTHUMBRIAN MOUNMENTS Dugdale 


NORTHAMPTON, Vis. of county of 1681 
Henry St. George 
NORTH, Visitation of the (4 vols) 


NOTTINGHAM, Vis. of County of, 1569 
1614 W Flower (Harl MSS 1555, 1400) 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, Vis. of, 1564, 1618, 
1619 W Harvey (Harl MSS various) 


OXFORD, Vis. of 1566, 1574, 1634 Harvey 

RUTLAND, Vis. of county of Burghill 

RUTLAND, Vis. of county of Burghill 

ROLL o Reigns fo Henry III & Ed. I 
Nicholas Charles (Harl MSS 65, 89) 

SURREY, Vis. of County of, 1530, 1623 
Thomas Benolt (Harl MS 1561) 

SUSSEX, Vis. of County of, Benolt 
(Harl. Mss. 1562) 

SUSSEX, Vis. of County of 1662 Bysshe 

SHROPSHIRE, Vis. of County of 1623 
Robt. Tresswell (2 vols) 

SOMERSET, Vis. of County of 1643 
Henry St. George 

SOMERSET, Vis. of County of, 1531, 1573 
Addl. ped. from Vis. of 1591 Benolt 


(Br. Mus. Addl MSS 14, 315 Harl MSS 1385 


SUFFOLK, Vis. of County of, 1577, 1612 
W. Harvey (Harl. MS 1103) 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol LIV 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol. XLII 


Harl. Soe. Publ. Vol II 
Chetham Soc. Publ. Vol. XCVIII 


Chetham Soc. Publ. Vol. LXXXII 


Chetham Soc. Publ. Vols. 
LXXXIV, LXXXV, LXXXVIII 


Chetham Soc. Publ. Vol LXXXI 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vols 15, 17 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol I 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vols 85, 86 


Norf. Rec. Soc. Publ. Vols IV, V 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol XXXII 


Priv. Printed 1878 


Soc. of Antiquries, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Vol IV 1925 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol 87 


Suretees Soc. Publ. Vols 122, 123, 
144, 146 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol IV 


Mitchell & Hughes Lond, 1889 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol V 

Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol LXXIII 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol III 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol LXXXIX 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vols 28, 29 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol XI 


W. Pollard Lond. 1882 
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WARWICK, Vis. of County of, 1619 
W. Camden (Harl MS 1167) 
WILTSHIRE, Vis. of, 1623 H St. George 
(Harl. MS. 1165) 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 3rd Vis of 1634 
Alfred Trego Butler ete. 


YORKSHIRE, Vis. of, 1563, 1564 Flower 


You will perhaps have a considerable 
respect for the Visitations when you real- 


ize that in the above haphazard and in- 


THE CARTULARIES 


From the standpoint of the historical 
genealogist no instrument of research is 
more useful than those early records of 
land transfers and personal contracts 
ranging from “corrodies” to “chantries” 
between England’s first religious founda- 
tions after the Conquest and the first 
landowners of that period. 


The student who has already examined 
the Domesday Books knows how large a 
proportion of the English demesne went, 
at the outset, to the Church in the persons 
of its prelates, who often coincided with 
the lay barons. The instance which most 
readily comes to mind is of course that of 
Odo, who was at once Bishop of Bayeux 
and Earl of Kent, whose seizure posed a 
problem which the astute William II 
solved by declaring ‘“‘God forbid that I 
should lay hands on the Bishop—but I do 
arrest the Earl of Kent!” 


The degree of individual concern with 
religion from the eleventh until at least 
the fourteenth century in England cannot 
be truly understood by the 20th century 
man, even should he happen to be a devout 
churchman. Not even the record of the 
rise and fall of Church property is an 
adequate historical canon of the phenome- 
non, for imperial fiat destroying the ma- 
terial aspect of ecclesiastical power is no 
true evidence of the popular will, and what 
necessarily seems like excessive donation 
to men whose minds are in some degree 
anticlerical could by no stretch of the 
imagination seem so to men whose minds 
were wholly certain of the super-earthly 
values inherent in the transactions. 


The monastic institution was, of course, 
a community. It required land which, to 
begin with, it got from the State. Often, 
however, after the barons became land- 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol XII 
G. Bell & Sons Lond 1882 


Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol XL 
Harl. Soc. Publ. Vol XVI 


complete listing there is available for 
your own research some sort of pedigree 
for a million and a half persons! 


Sem } 

(21°791 
holders, it got comparable donations from 
them. It required buildings which it got 
by “gift” from individuals deeply con- 
cerned, not necessarily for their sins, but 
for their future estate in Heaven. It got 
monks from their sons and nuns from 
their daughters—sometimes from their 
widows and wives. It got revenues for its 
expanding numbers from the multiplica- 
tion of its institutions and industries and 
the appearance of hundreds of private 
chapels. 


But with all this it was not always only 
the barons who gave and the Church which 
received. It took poor men who brought 
it nothing, women who did the same, and 
orphans whom it educated, if possible. 


It often happened that a well belonged 
to a man who, owing to limitations of 
education and health, could not adequately 
maintain his estate. In exchange for the 
gift of his well—or his woods, or even his 
whole manor—the monks of an Abbey 
would agree to take care of him and his 
family (in some cases even his servants!) 
for the rest of his life. This was called a 
“corrody.” 


Many, not needing a physical protection, 
but who wished to assure their spiritual 
welfare, agreed that if a certain number 
of priests would augment their spiritual 
treasury by a certain number of prayers 
“in perpetuity,” they would give to the 
Church a sum at least sufficient to support 
the men engaged in such service. There 
was thus established a “chantry.” Many 
of these contracts were fulfilled from the 
eleventh century until Henry VIII dis- 
solved the institutions, and, in Kent, some 
survived even to the 19th century. 


Many of the earliest foundations were 
made by gifts for special prayers for the 
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family of the donors, some of whom are 
named in the agreements. Such was that 
by which Ilbert deLacy got prayers “for 
his wife Hadruda’s ancestors and for his 
deceased son Hugh,” which charter was 
witnessed by the Conqueror, the only 
known instance of an English king’s wit- 
nessing a subject’s charter. 


Also, the disposition of land usually re- 
quired it to be witnessed by all the per- 
sons then living who might have an inter- 
est in it, who could be assembled to sign 
the deed of transfer. By this means it is 
sometimes possible to secure the names of 
several members of the family who would 
never be elsewhere recorded or otherwise 
known. 


Another point of great importance is 
the fact of the intense localization of the 
monastic cartularies in England. Each of 
them probably contains the names of more 
local landholders than any other type of 
published record. But is is of course true 
that there is often less personal identifica- 
tion by family connection. 


In the earliest of the cartularies the 
modern reader may be shocked to find 
many references to “the son of the priest,” 
completely forgetting that, until the 13th 
century, many priests were married men. 
An example of this type of entry may be 
found in the Cartulary of St. John of Pon- 
tefract, cir. 1190, where a charter is wit- 
nessed by “‘Adam the priest and Arnold his 
son.” However, these and similar entries 
ought not to be taken as conclusive evi- 
dence of sacerdotal marriage during the 
priesthood or monasticism of the subject. 
William of Newburgh, Canon of that Ab- 
bey and author of The Chronicle of New- 
burgh was, as Mr. W.S. Salter has pointed 
out in his editing of the Osney Cartulary, 
a knight and a married man, the father 
of at least ten known children, who lived 
a rich secular life for at least forty years 
before he renounced the world to become 
a monk. In January of 1950 it was re- 
ported in the press and on the radio that 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Foster, of San 
Francisco, married 25 years, whose daugh- 
ter, an only child, is Sister Mary Matthew 
of the Presentation Order, have decided to 
close their secular activities, Mr. Foster 
to enter a Benedictine monastery in Min- 
nesota, and his wife to become a nun in 
another Order. He does have a modest 


estate; he does have heirs at law; and it is 
not impossible that there may, in the late 
20th century, be an entry in some court 
record referring to the “daughter of the 
monk Gregorius (or whatever name he 
may take in religion) ,”’ meaning, of course, 
the Sister of the Presentation. Now this 
would certainly show a marriage by the 
monk, but it would not show that he either 
married or had a daughter while he was a 
monk. 

In many cases also, the social status of 
the donors is revealed only in these Cartu- 
laries and Coucher Books, a notable case 
being that in which it was claimed that 
William “le Meschin,” son of Gerold “the 
Dapifer,” was Earl of Lincoln because he 
is so referred to in a Revesby charter of 
1143; a charter to Rouen in 1148 and a 
charter to St. Ourn in 1153, the year in 
which he died and was buried at Revesby. 


One very important statement support- 
ing a reconstruction of the pedigree of 
Fitz Elys and the relationship between 
that family and de Vesci, the elder branch 
of de Burgh, is a statement made in the 
Osney Cartulary which identifies William 
Fitz Elys as a nephew (by marriage) of 
William Mesnilherme, whom another rec- 
ord identifies as a knight of William de 
Vesci. 


Historical studies of various kinds have 
been made from these ecclesiastical rec- 
ords to support all sides of scholastic con- 
troversies; to enrich the background of 
romantic writing; and to make various 
analyses of the manorial and community 
life of the period. But to the historical 
genealogist they represent his only clues 
to the many elusive members of every 
family then alive in England, and much 
enlightening information regarding those 
already in his notes or charts. The prin- 
cipal monastic records readily available 
in the major public libraries include: 

The Duchy of Lancaster Coucher Book 

White Book of the Duchy of Cornwall 

COUCHER BOOKS of the Abbey of 

Selby, Monastery of Furness, Honor 
of Tutbury, Kirkstall Abbey 

Custunals of Battle Abbey 


CARTULARIES of the Monastery of 
Chertsey; Monastery of St. Augustine 
of Canterbury; Malmesbury Abbey, 
Torre Abbey; Monastery of Gods- 
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towe; College of Warwick; Monastery 
of Langston; Monastery of New- 
stead; Osney Abbey and, of course, 
others. 


REGISTERS of St. Edmund’s Bury; 
St. Nicholas Burscough, Lands of the 
Templars, Richard Bishop of Durham. 
The Vetus Codex 


Scores of others have been printed in 
the reports, journals and proceedings of 
a dozen or more historical, archaeological 
and genealogical societies. 


Not strictly cartularies, but coming 
under the general heading of ecclesiastical 
records, are the hundreds of Parish and 
Episcopal Registers. It is now a require- 
ment of civil law in most countries and 
states that registration shall be made of 
the date, place of birth and parentage of 
every birth; of the death (in some cases 
burial) of all decedents; of the intention 
of marriage (license) and the date, place 
and persons involved, including the officer 
performing every marriage. These data 
were not always, and are not today, every- 
where required. 


Ecclesiastical insistence upon such rec- 
ords has nearly always ante-dated public 
insistence and there is, in both England 
and America, a very great body of such 
records in the possession of parishes and 
churches of all faiths. 


In the English churches there are sev- 
eral such bodies of record, including those 
of the Consistory Courts which tried of- 
fenses against the Church. These are of 
very great importance to researchers into 
Puritan and Pilgrim pedigrees. There 
are Episcopal Registers which record 
Church appointments, transfers, ordina- 
tions, and sometimes important marriages 
and baptisms. Next in order come the 
Parish Records themselves. These have 
been more frequently published in Eng- 


MEN OF 


Any discussion of British Public Rec- 
ords in their relationship to historical 
genealogy which omits a consideration, 
however brief, of the Welsh genealogies, 
ignores the “British” completely, for what 
we have been discussing up to now have, 
in fact, been Norman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man-Saxon records. 

“British,” to the great discomfiture of 


land than in America, and there are na- 
tional societies whose object it is to pro- 
mote such publication. 

The accuracy of these Parish Records 
depends largely on the interest taken in 
the work by the incumbents. Some rec- 
ords are scant in populous parishes, 
which might mean that the people did not 
much use the church or that the parson 
did not keep up the record. Others are 
replete in sparse parishes, in which cases 
it is evident that both people and pastor 
were assidious. 

The spelling, in most of the early rec- 
ords is very bad indeed, and worse in the 
rural areas. The surname of one family, 
for example, may, in the same Parish, the 
Same year, and the same handwriting, ap- 
pear as Ellis, Eliz, Elz, Else, Elys, Ellice, 
Elce, and Elye. This brings us to a phe- 
nomenon which will be noted in connection 
with hundreds of names—the effect upon 
surnames of aspirated and unaspirated 
speech, and the shortening or lengthening 
of the root name. 

The name Ellis, for example, is found 
in more than 266 variants. In the same 
document, referring to the same person, it 
is found written Elias, Elie, Ely and Elys; 
and in the same record, of the same per- 
son, written by another clerk, who aspira- 
ted the name in speech, it is recorded as 
Helias, Helie, Hely, Helwys and Helys. 
In the same way a name like Henderson, 
inscribed by a man who, like a Cockney, 
does not aspirate his speech where an 
aspirate is called for, comes to light as 
Enderson or even Anderson. 

These same idiosyncracies appear in all 
classes of record, and must be very care- 
fully evaluated, usually by identity of 
other data, so as not to leave out of the 
record a given member of a family or, 
what is more serious, not to include, by 
reason of such similarity, a person not a 
member of the family. 


HARLECH 


some of the most Britishly exclusive 
“Britons’—means Welsh. The Welsh, as 
we have elsewhere remarked, are the only 
inhabitants of Great Britain who have not 
at one time or another been conquered. 
You simply can’t conquer a people hardy 
enough to endure and strong enough to 
overcome the Welsh language! 

Wales has contributed a very great pro- 
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portion of illustrious names to English 
history, not the least of which was that of 
the Tudors. No rulers of the kingdom 
ever left a greater impact upon the world 
at large than two members of that dynasty 
—Henry VIII, who broke the grip of Papal 
supremacy in world politics, and Eliza- 
beth, who broke the supremacy of Spain 
in the New World. Moreover, the male 
heir apparent to the British throne has for 
centuries had the title “Prince of Wales.” 


It is probably true that the records kept 
by the Normans, who were part of that 
Western culture made possible by Charle- 
magne; and by the Saxons after the ad- 
vent of the monasteries, were greater in 
volume than were those of the Scots (who 
were Picts) or the Welsh (who were 
Britons). It is also probable that they 
were more accurate. 


There is a considerable literature on 
those early Welsh laws and customs out 
of which arose the necessity for keeping 
some sort of genealogical record. But, 
however an American genealogist may be 
impelled to pursue the Welsh pedigrees, 
he ought to be warned at the outset that 
the linguistic difficulties of Pipe Roll and 
Norman charter, Saxon Chronicle and 
Latin Coucher Book, are to the Welsh 
genealogies what simple arithmetic is to 
Einsteinian mathematics! 


Moreover, they require a key as do the 
Pipe Rolls. And, despite the insurmount- 
able barrier of the Welsh language, the 
key it is so simple that even an American 
genealogist can, with some patience, de- 
cipher as accurately as any Welshman the 
intricacies of the double-barreled Welsh 
pedigrees. They are double-barreled be- 
cause, while you can construct an English 
or Norman pedigree practically ignoring 
the lineage of the female lines, you cannot 
construct a Welsh pedigree without them. 
A Welshman will be quite happy in your 
genealogical results if you completely 
ignore all documentation. But he will not 
forgive the omission of his female cousins 
and his aunts. He does not demand au- 
thority, but he is passionately insistent 
upon names. As for continuity, it need 
be—indeed is not—in the “authoritative” 
pedigrees. There are gaps! Again, while 
the English shudder perceptibly at what 
according to their view, is a lack of “legiti- 
macy,’ the Welsh law on that subject is 
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not the same as English law—we speak of 
course of the ancient pedigrees—in which 
the lack of an occasional male ancestor is 
no more disturbing than the lacunae re- 
garding females in the pedigree of a 
medieval Englishman. 


There are certain other peculiarities 
of the Welsh pedigrees which we ought to 
consider before we take up that “key,” 
since, if we are forewarned, we will be less 
confused by what we shall encounter. It 
will be found that there is frequently an 
extensive record to establish that the sub- 
ject of a genealogy is related to a step- 
parent, but it will also be noted that these 
excursions occur only when the real parent 
has issue also by the step-parent. One 
could often wish, in the construction of 
non-Welsh pedigrees, for the existence of 
similar information. It also happens with 
sufficient recurrence to constitute a char- 
acteristic in Welsh pedigrees that the sub- 
ject turns out to be related to one or the 
other of his wife’s parents. Also making 
it necessary to take one step backward 
(for checking!) for every two steps for- 
ward, is the fact that the first names of 
women are not considered of much impor- 
tance. Thus the introduction of a male 
patronymic to represent a female ancestor 
can become a little confusing. 


Yet these Welsh pedigrees are the most 
trustworthy in the very places where the 
non-Welsh pedigrees are usually least 
valid—in the period before the 16th cen- 
tury. The reason for this is pertinent to 
any genealogical history. For my infor- 
mation I am indebted to an article written 
half a century ago (103) by Mr. H. J. T. 
Wood, entitled ‘The Value of the Welsh 
Pedigrees’ in volume 4 of The Ancestor; 
in which Mr. Wood acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to writers half a century be- 
fore him. 


On the death of an original holder, Mr. 
Wood says in effect, his sons divided his 
lands equally between them, but this did 
not break up the family into as many new 
families as there were sons. While the 
sons of the decedent’s brothers did not 
claim a share of the lands per stirpe, they 
were first cousins of the sons, and had a 
right to claim an equality of shares per 
capita. But still the family tenure was 
not obliterated. Another division is pro- 
vided for, presumably to occur after the 
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death of the grandchildren. Then the 
great-grandchildren, or second cousins, 
make an equal division and are thereafter 
regarded as the heads of new families, and 
as original holders. 


Now it must be evident that since the 
Welsh laws of inheritance were so com- 
plex, there must have been some official 
records of the genealogies. There were. 
They were kept—and repeated generation 
after generation—by the Bards. There 
isn’t a single genealogy in all Wales that 
does not ring with heroism or shine with 
glory! But they are more accurate than 
the many “lists of Compagnons” in the 
Conquest, and despite what we infer from 
their bardic character, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Bards were important pub- 
lic officials one of whose trusts was the 
preservation of these genealogies. The 
inaccuracies are for more rare than is 
popularly believed. 


In Welsh law, kinship was of more legal 
importance than it was among the Eng- 
lish. The kindred of even the fourth de- 
gree were responsible for the marriage 
of the daughters, who were entitled to a 
marriage portion, and were also entitled 
to be married to a free man so that their 
sons could be born free. Residence by a 
foreigner’s descendants to the ninth gen- 
eration, even if they did not marry Welsh 
women, conferred the status of free Welsh 


upon them, but, if they continuously inter- 
married with Welsh women, four genera- 
tions made them Welsh. (Ancient Laws 
and Institutions of Wales: Ed. 1841, p 
511. Cit. Wood supra). 

Second cousins (who certainly could not 
be identified without recorded pedigree) 
were responsible, in law, for fines called 
“the saraad,” which were for offenses 
short of homicide; while all the descen- 
dants of all sixteen great-grandparents, 
through females as well as males, could 
be made to pay “galand” for homicide. 

Now the key to these pedigrees is only 
three or four words—“Ap,” meaning “‘son 
of,” which, as a prefix, you will find short- 
ened to “p’” and sometimes “b.” From 
this we get many well known Welsh sur- 
names—“‘Ap Howell’ becomes Powell; 
“Ap Henry,” Penry; “Ap Hugh,” Pugh, 
or Pew; and, to give an example of the 
crasis to “b’—“Ap Owen” becomes Bowen. 

“Tat” (which word we use every day in 
America as ‘Dad’) means “father of,” so, 
in the written pedigree “Tat Howell” is 
“Dad Howell”’—the father of Howell. 
“Mam” (which you probably use every day 
in your own home as “Mom’’) of course is 
“mother of.” And “verch’—which you 
may also encounter as “vulz’—means 
“daughter of.” With these key words 
alone you can follow with reasonable ac- 
curacy almost any printed Welsh pedigree. 


MEET MR. McPHERSON 


The Welsh were not the only persons in 
Great Britain’s ancient history whose 
pedigrees were preserved by the memory 
of the Bards. The Picts, who, like the 
Britons, at some time embraced the re- 
ligion of the Druids, developed the pro- 
fession of bardism, in which proficiency 
was measured by the amount of material 
a man could commit to his memory and re- 
eall, at will, without error. After the 
collapse of the Picts and the rise of the 
Scots much of the tribal organization was 
retained. The Scottish Chief took his 
oath standing upon a stone, the most fa- 
mous of which—the Stone of Scone’—is 
today used in the coronation of the British 
King. And when the Chief was sworn a 
Scottish bard recited his pedigree. 


1This was written some time before the recent 
disappearance of the Stone of Scone from its place 
in Westminster Abbey. 


There is considerable difference between 
the primitive British, Pict, and Scottish 
social organizations, but those are proper- 
ly the consideration of the ethnologist 
rather than the genealogist who is, how- 
ever, necessarily interested in the organi- 
zation of the clans. He will find all he 
needs to know on that subject in Robert 
Bain’s excellent handbook The Clans and 
Tartans of Scotland, published by Collins 
(London, Glasgow etc.), in which all the 
principal tartans are reproduced in color. 

It is popularly supposed (by non-Scots, 
of course) that all Scotsmen are descended 
from some clan and therefore must be en- 
titled to wear some tartan or other. This 
is of course no more accurate than to say 
that all Englishmen must be entitled to 
display some coat of arms. There were 
many thousands of just as true Scots as 


66,2 


e’er ‘wi’ Wallace bled,’’ whose families 
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not only never wore a tartan, but were 
proud of it. The same problems of pedi- 
gree arise among these groups as in any 
British group, and one must look in the 
same sources for genealogical information 
concerning them. 


There are some 23 volumes of EFx- 
chequer Rolls, covering roughly the period 
from 1264 to 1708, and these exactly par- 
allel, in subject matter and treatment, the 
British Exchequer records. There is also 
the Registrum Magni Sigillii—the Register 
of the Great Seal—which contains grants, 
charters, patents, pardons, and commis- 
sions from cir 1306-1424, edited in 1912 by 
Dr. Maitland Thompson. There is the 
Inquisitionem ad Capellam Domini Regis 
Retornatorum Abbreviato—the Returns of 
the Services of Heirs—which contains 
many descents from 1550-1700; and be- 
sides the 12 volumes of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, there is that always 
fruitful catch-all, the Calendar of Docu- 
ments Relating to Scotland, published by 
the Public Record Office in London. Of 
course anything like a bibliography is im- 
possible in a merely suggestive study such 
as this, but no genealogist can long pursue 
these volumes with a passion that extends 
to footnotes without discovering other rec- 
ords for himself. 


In examining the Scotch records, how- 
ever, there are a few things which, if 
borne in mind in the beginning, may help 
to make the search more complete. In 
Scottish genealogies the etymological dif- 
ferences are, to the non-Scottish eye and 
ear, more variable than is expected. Who 
but a Scot would suspect that McAllister 
and MacAlexander are the same name, or 
that the sons of Duncan are called Mac- 
Conachy? When the Gaelic patronymics 
were translated into English by Saxon 
scribes the prefix Mac was often changed 
to the suffix son. But there are many 


variations to plague the amateur. In the 
official records McKechnie—itself a cor- 
ruption of McEachan (which means son 
of Hector) appears as MacAuchane, Hec- 
toursone, Mackaichniche, and Mcechnyt! 


The use of aliasés—not as we mean the 
word in common use in the United States 
today, as a “cover,’’ but in the classical 
meaning of an alternate name—is more 
often encountered in the Scottish genealo- 
gies than in others, and families often 
style themselves “Allane alias Patirsone” 
or “Johnstone alias Millar,” and members 
are known in the records by either or both 
names. Here, indeed, the support of other 
identifying material, such as place, prop- 
erty, etc., is needed. 


The clan names will require special, 
study, and here again Mr. Bain’s book will 
be found of great help. McDonald, for 
example, was not a general surname be- 
fore the 17th century, but was a patrony- 
mic meaning “son of Donald.” But which 
Donald? You will also, in the Scotch 
pedigrees, come across what you will prob- 
ably be so certain is a mere typographical 
error that you will at once “correct” it in 
your notes, and thereby send your pedigree 
sailing off, far from the family with which 
it is properly connected. You will often 
find VcDonald—obviously a printer’s mis- 
take for McDonald. But it is nothing of 
the sort! The name actually is VeDonald 
or VcAllan, or VcAllister—for, in Gaelic 
Ve is the genitive of Mc. So, also, you will 
find Ne for feminine names. 

There is a wide literature on the subject 
of Scotch genealogy which, if you really 
get tangled up in the tartan of an obsti- 
nate pedigree, you can usually discover 
through the nearest Scotch society. And, 
if you can get it, you should also consult 
J. Horne Stevenson’s Heraldry In Scot- 
land, of which the latest edition was pub- 
lished in 1914. 


FROM NOAH’S TIME 


At the grave risk of offending some 
Irishmen it is necessary to include, in any 
discussion of the British Public Records, 
at least the Calendar of State Papers Re- 
lating to Ireland of the Reign of Henry 
VIII—which eleven volumes contain much 
that will connect Americans of Irish ex- 
traction with the line of O’Donnell, O'Neil, 


O’Doherty, O’Donovan and other stirpes, 
from which, without further taint, they 
may easily find their way to that Milesius, 
King of Spain, from whom all authentic 
Irish seem to have stemmed. 

For those who are tempted, after a 
hasty glance at Mr. John Rooney’s Gene- 
alogical History of Irish Families, to dis- 
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miss his heroic effort as an over-simplifi- 
eation, as page after page of Raffertys, 
Mulrooneys, Muldoons and Mulcaheys be- 
gins “This family its descended from 
Milesius, King of Spain, through his son 
Heremon,” let it be said that Mr. Rooney 
was, after all, faithfully following the 
classical genealogies of the Irish people. 


There are two great main sources of 
Irish pedigrees, the first of which, in point 
of time, is The Annals of the Kingdom of 
Treland, sometimes called The Annals of 
the Four Masters, dealing specifically with 
the period 1172-1616, but carrying the 
genealogy with commendable exactitude, 
to 40 days before the Flood. 


The second is called The Genealogical 
Tracts, written cir. 1650 by Dubhatach 
Mac Fir Bhisigh at St. Nicholas’ in Gal- 
way, “the last of a line of hereditary his- 
torians.” If it seems more conservative 
in point of time, at least it makes matters 
simpler for the genealogist who has a hor- 
ror of too arduous research. In this work, 
published under the aegis of the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission, at Stationery 
Office, Dublin, in 1932, those held to be of 
the Irish race are mostly traced to Mil- 
(esius), but a small portion are said to be 
descended from a kinsman of his named 
Lugaid. This genealogy was “shaped” 
in Ireland “before the coming of the 
Norsemen,” but remained in unorganized 
form until arranged by this editor. Ac- 
cording to the Tracts (Vol. I) it’s like 
this: 

“Everyone who is white of skin, who 
is brown of hair, who is bold, who is hon- 
orable, who is daring, who is happy, who 
is bountiful of chattels, wealth, and gold 
ornaments, and who is not afraid of bat- 


tle or combat, these are the descendants 
of the sons of Mil in Ireland. 


“Everyone who is fair haired, who is 
honorable, who is tall, every spoil-taker, 
every musical person, professors of 
stringed-sweetness of music, of both 
hand and wind instruments, and adepts 
in every art of magic and all medical 
arts besides, they are the remnant of 
the Tuatha De Danann in Ireland.” 


“Every one who is black haired, who 
is vociferous, ill-doing, tale-telling, 
stingy, graceless, every thriftless, dis- 
orderly, vulgar, changeful, unsteady, 
crafty and undignified person; every 
slave, every slavish thief, every one that 
does not keep silence in the presence of 
music, and playing of wind instruments, 


those who disturb every debate and 
every assembly, and set everybody at 
variance, those are the descendants of 
the Fir Bolgh and the Galileoin, and 
Lloghmaine and Fir Dhomhnann, how- 
ever, the descendants of the Fir Bolgh 
are the most numerous of these.” 
There is here much in common with the 
Roman de Rou, the Sagas and Eddas and 
the Tales of Arthur. 


The Annaus of the Kingdom of Ireland 
on the other hand is, in its later portions, 
considerably documented and is more use- 
ful to the historian and _ genealogist. 
There is an edition edited by John O’Dono- 
van, published in Dublin in 1851. Its pedi- 
grees are more understandable to Ameri- 
ean researchers than are those of the 
Genealogical Tracts, but, to a certain ex- 
tent, it also limits the ancestry of the 
Irish, citing that: 

“Forty days before the Deluge Caesir 
(Noah’s granddaughter) came to Ireland 
with fifty girls and three men, Bith, Lad- 
hra and Fintain.” It not only tells ex- 
actly where they landed (Corca-giny, a 
barony in West Kerry) but also where 
each man died. 

Naturally there are no more ancient 
pedigrees among Western people than 
these—the pedigree of the Capets, said to 
be the oldest in Europe, dating only to 
St. Arnoul! These pedigrees have great 
interest, since only a little Irish blood is 
sufficient to hook onto them with at least 
as much certainty as lies in themselves. 

There is also a Report (The 15th Ap- 
pendix Part III) of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission (Great Britain) cov- 
ering the Acts of the Privy Council in 
Treland 1556-1571 which is not without 
interest to genealogists of Irish pedigrees; 
and No. 7 of the Analecta Hibernica in- 
cluding the reports of the Irish Manu- 
script Commission published in Dublin in 
1934. Both have many pedigrees. 

Researchers will not want to overlook 
the Index to Irish Wills 1536-1800 nor 
Joseph Jackson Howard’s six volumes of 
the Visitations of Jreland. Burke, of 
course, is taken for granted. 

In genealogy there is no escape from the 
Pipe Rolls of Exchequer, and in the Ulster 
Journal of Archaelogy, Vol. 4 of the Sup- 
plement to the 8rd series, published in 
Belfast in 1941, theré is a redaction of the 
Irish Pipe Roll 14 of King John. 
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With a perusal of John O’Hart’s Irish 
Pedigrees, which James Dominick Hackett 
calls “an unsatisfactory and inaccurate 
work, but the best of its kind,” and a care- 
ful scanning of the Map of Noble Erin, 


THOSE WERE 


One of the surest laughs in radio is for 
the current comedian to announce that he 
has arranged for some date “come 
Michaelmas.” Michaelmas, however, to 
the hardworking genealogist, is no laugh- 
ing matter. He finds the old British pub- 
lic record rolls dated “the Octaves of St. 
Matthias the Apostle;” a court set for “the 
morrow of the Translation of St. Guth- 
bert;” an Inquisition taken “the eve of St. 
Leonard”’—whereupon he pictures the of- 
ficials sitting up half the night going over 
the papers of the late lamented! So, in- 
stead of these curious dates being, as they 
originally were, aids to establishing a pre- 
cise time, they tend to obscure it for him. 
The following table will, it is hoped, help 
to make most of these dates reasonably 
clear and if, once in a while, you find a 
Saint’s day not listed here, consult any 
Roman Catholic or Angelican Church Cal- 
endar and you will find the answer. Just 
remember that “eve” means “day before;” 
“morrow” means “the day after;” ‘‘oc- 
taves’” means the seven days after some 
Saint’s Day (the day itself being counted 
as one in the octave) and “quindene” (or 
quinzane) fourteen days after. 


AllsSaints -20ec. ee 2 ove. oe Nov. 1 
Alls Soulstiv@sy2eser Soe ee Nov. 2 
St. -Andrewrapostles2242 see Nov. 30 
Assumption of the BVM _____-- Aug. 15 
Ot. DANS DAS TA DOstien =. June 11 
St. Bartholomew Apostle ____ August 24 
Conversion of St: Paul il ---- Jan. 25 
St. Outhbert, Deposition ____-~- Mar. 4 
St. Guthbert, Translation _____- Sep. 20 
St. Denis, Bp. & Martyr ____--- Bf ee, 
St. Edward King & Conf. 

translationaof 72. suet eee Oct. 13 
Epiphanyae 23-2 ae eee Janeeeo 
St. chrkenwald. aces eee Nov. 14 
St. Gregory the Great _______- Mar. 12 
SUWEMATYR one. see eee Jan. 13 
St.John Baptist. 235 Jun. 24 
Sty Ieanibertpus: pod? senate Sep. 17 
Dis Weonards 0 2) 2 eee Nov. 6 
St eMarcarct® sy 022 2A eee Jul. 20 
Martinmasic. =o 2.6 oe Nov. 11 
SLormMatthew anostle.-. o.oo Sep. 21 
ot, Matthias» anodstie: wife ts 8 Feb. 24 
Michaelmasi¢s She 9) ee Sep. 29 
Nativityuofs BV Miee 2 eee sep.) <8 


showing the domains of the early Kings 
of the Emerald Isle, published by World 
Magazine in 1916, no one should be unable 
to connect with an important Hibernian 
background. 


THE DAYS! 
St@sNicholas: 32. 2°23 eee Dec. 6 
SS Peter @2baul* 2. oo ee Jun. 29 
St/Peter’s\/Ghains: 22-2 Atig> 1 
Sta Peter’s Chair: 22 52-.355.4 Feb. 22 
Purification of BV M.2. 322-248 Feb. 2 
SS- Sinion & Jude... ee Oct. 28 
Note: Omitted are the Moveable Feasts 


and such commonly known days as Christ- 
mas, Palm Sunday, etc. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Ellis had ended his 
article, which was prepared, evidently for 
private circulation among his clan, with 
good natured raillery at the sometimes 
high-and-mighty, inexperienced, genea- 
logical enthusiasts, whom he addresses, 
“To my ‘Cousin Lucys.’” and who some- 
times create a scene when they appear be- 
fore library assistants and make absurd 
demands upon the attendant’s time. His 
advice is “Don’t do it!’”? He admonishes 
such researchers to familiarize themselves 
with library methods; be patient when 
submitting requests and be specific, mak- 
ing no demands for verification of some 
family tradition for which there is no 
authentic basis; fill out withdrawal slips 
carefully and completely, if accurate and 
prompt service is expected; keep your 
tempers in control and hold your sharp 
tongues in leash if you do not find your 
great grand father’s record where and as 
reported to you; and especially do not take 
a restless child along with you to disturb 
the library’s peace and quiet. Tradition 
very frequently cannot be proved, or if 
true, often applies to some other person 
and place than as handed down by word 
of mouth or even by letter through the 
years. 


He suggests that the novice study first 
Gilbert H. Doane’s “Searching for Your 
Ancestors” or some such treatise to be- 
come familiar with methods of research 
and sources of genealogical material. 
Then, after having exhausted local sources 
—family records, church and cemetery 
records, and local court house and pub- 
lished documents—he is ready to journey 
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to the larger libraries to delve into early possibilities of American records and only 


American data on the families under con-_ then is he ready to proceed to explore his 
sideration. When he has exhausted the early ancestors in King George’s Archives. 
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